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that will approve itself as a sound business proposition to a
community of conservative business men who have a pecu-
niary interest in the continued working of the received sys-
tem, and who will (commonly) not be endowed with much
insight into technological matters anyway. So long as the
obsolescence in question gives rise to no marked differential
advantage of one or a group of these business men as against
competing concerns, it follows logically that no remedy will
be sought. An adequate remedy by detail innovation is not
always practicable5 indeed, in the more serious conjunctures
of the kind it is virtually impossible, in that new items of
equipment are necessarily required to conform to the speci-
fications already governing the old.
So, e.g., it is well known that the railways of Great Brit-
ain, like those of other countries, are built with too narrow
a gauge, but while this item of "depreciation through ob-
solescence33 has been known for some time, it has not even
in the most genial speculative sense come up for considera-
tion as a remediable defect. In the same connection, Ameri-
can, and latterly German, observers have been much im-
pressed with the silly little bobtailed carriages used in the
British goods traffic j which were well enough in their time,
before American or German railway traffic was good for
anything much, but which have at the best a playful air
when brought up against the requirements of today. Yet
the remedy is not a simple question of good sense. The
terminal facilities, tracks, shunting facilities, and all the
ways and means of handling freight on this oldest and most
complete of railway systems, are all adapted to the bob-
tailed car. So, again, the roadbed and metal, as well as the